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Youth in the world today* 


BY VITTORINO VERONESE 
Director-General of Unesco 


One of the first points we have to take into account is the numerical strength 
of youth. Nearly 20 per cent of the total population is made up of young 
people in the 15 to 25 age group. Their very numbers, combined with 
their physical vigour and the aggressiveness which is a common 
characteristic at their age, make them a force to be reckoned with, all the 
more insistent in their claims to attention because they very often find 
themselves confronted by closed doors. Statistics show that the population 
of the world is increasing by 1 per cent a year. The expansion of the 
economy cannot at present keep pace with this increase, with the result 
that the qualifications required for employment are becoming more and 
more demanding, leading sometimes to congestion in schools and 
universities. 

It is inevitable that, at an age when hope runs high and success seems 
natural, the contrast between the scarcity of opportunities. and the 
tremendous scale of technological advances and possibilities should be 
keenly felt. 

In spite of deficiencies in the provision of school and university facilities, 
young people today are better educated than their predecessors. The 
number of pupils attending primary and secondary schools rose from 
approximately 245 million in 1950 to about 300 million in 1954. This 
represents an increase from 48 per cent to 55 per cent of the total school-age 
population, and the rate is still rising. 

The universities are besieged by an ever-growing number of students. 
In 4950 there were 110 students per 100,000 of population, and 148 in 1954. 

It can be seen from these figures that there is a tremendous amount of 
work still to be done. Indeed, this is one of Unesco’s main tasks. But 
it is none the less true that young people are better equipped because of 
this wider education. They are now equipped, however, not solely by 
school and university. The introduction of adult education and youth 


1. From the speech delivered by Mr. Veronese at the Sorbonne on 19 March, at 
the invitation of the Boy Scouts International Bureau and the International Associa- 
tion of Workers for Maladjusted Children. 
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movements which organize leisure-time occupations and provide 
opportunities for learning as well as recreation is one of the great victories 
of our day: Nor can we discount the various ways in which the facts 
and phenomena of modern life impinge upon the eyes and ears of young 
people, who perhaps find it all less cause for wonder than do their 
fathers. 


The Modern World’s effects on Young People 


Broad patches of light and deep shadows are already appearing in the 
picture presented by the younger generation. It is a commonplace to say 
that man is affected by the changes that are taking place in the modern 
world, and in particular by the rapidity of those changes. It is quite 
conceivable, however, that the effects of such changes should be more 
harmful during adolescence, since it is the age when human beings are 
most vulnerable. 

I believe that, of all the phenomena of the modern world, those that 
are most profoundly affecting the lives of young people; and that are most 
injurious to their harmonious development, are the fragmentation of society, 
changes and shocks. It may seem paradoxical to talk of fragmentation 
when all around us we hear protests against the dangers of a mass society. 
Closer examination, however, will reveal that this mass society is in reality 
a society divided up into a great number of small independent groups 
without any hierarchical connexion. 

The family is a unique natural community; in it the young used to find 
all the affection, all the understanding, help and security they needed. In 
our day, family life is breaking down. Family life and the care of parents 
can provide education at every turn, for every aspect of life. The modern 
world is so complex that men and women, being unable to understand it 
or to bear it, tend to form new little groups according to their tastes, their 
technical knowledge or their special interests. 

In our day, a young person may belong to a number of different groups— 
recreational, cultural or professional groups, trade unions, civic or religious 
groups, ideological or political groups. He receives something from each, 
gives something to each, and in the end suffers from this dissipation of 
his loyalties, especially from the emotional standpoint. 

The fragmentation of society is directly connected with the fragmentation 
and the growing specialization of knowledge. Confronted with the 
boundless and ever-growing range of knowledge, young people are apt 
to seek refuge in specialization, which becomes a prison, so that they have 
steadily increasing difficulty in grasping the world as a whole. Youth 
organizations would be doing very valuable work, it seems to me, if, in 
a spirit of modern humanism, they sought steadily to help young people 
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to advance from the particular to a higher, general culture—in a word, 
to become whole human beings. 

In one of his latest works, ‘Le travail en miettes’, Georges Friedman 
emphasizes how limited and irksome a worker’s duties may become as a 
result of the splitting up of various operations in advanced division of labour. 

The same situation arises in school work. In many countries the pupil 
has to divide his attention among so many different subjects that he acquires 
a number of superficial ideas at the expense of sound knowledge and real 
training in thinking. 

I am aware that boys and girls today have wonderful opportunities for 
enrichment in their leisure-time activities. But mechanized leisure-time 
occupations, mass-produced entertainment making no great demands, are 
not conducive to concentration and can help to produce passivity. There 
are so many spectators and so few actors, so many consumers and so few 
producers! 

The trend of all these forms of fragmentation is unquestionably towards 
the dissipation of attention or towards specialization, exposing young 
people to the dangers of intellectual apathy and atrophy of the creative 
faculties. 

Yet how stimulating this ever-changing world must be to young people, 
with innumerable inventions making life a spectacle in which the scenery 
and the action never remain the same! 

Only too often, however, the very changes lead to disturbances and 
repudiations, which throw adolescents into confusion, facing the world 
as they do, new and untried, from a precarious foothold of absolute values. 

The principles of ethics, it is true, are sacrosanct; yet it would seem 
that people are becoming inured, so to speak, to the idea of violating them. 
During the last world war, generations of children learned (and perhaps 
they learned this for good) that it was right to lie, to cheat and to steal. 
They also learned to acclaim political régimes and then, suddenly, to hate 
them. What was true yesterday, they discovered, is false today. 

When we look at all these contradictions and about-faces, how can we 
expect them not to disconcert youth and to introduce uncertainty, scepticism, 
cynicism and civic apathy into the minds of the young? How, too, can young 
people escape infection with the mania for movement, change and rebellion, 
when the restraints which come with maturity are as yet unknown to them? 

It cannot be denied that youth is severely tried by the impact of all the 
noise and violent music, aggressive advertising, screen thrillers, unhealthy 
literature, sensational, alarmist news, to which it is subjected. 

What is the effect of these constant impacts? Obviously, much over- 
fatigue, a state of daze and considerably reduced resistance and stamina; 
but there is also marked nervous tension, increased aggressiveness and a 
love of violence—even, at times, contempt for life. Those who. are 
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continually being hit want to hit back; those whose life is constantly subject 
to attack treat life as valueless. 

Another question arises, which is less tragic but no less serious, since it 
concerns long-term ill-effects; and that question is whether the general use 
of audio-visual media—posters, illustrations, comics, films, radio and 
television—may not bring about a rather profound change in mental 
processes. Young people are becoming more and more used to seeing 
pictures instead of reading, and to absorbing general impressions instead 
of analysing facts and ideas. This may account for the unwillingness to 
talk that is often noticeable at meetings of young people. I am not 
suggesting that we should do away with visual representation and films; 
I do not think it is possible to contemplate limitations on them—indeed, 
we must expect them. to extend their scope. But the time has come for 
psychologists and educationalists to turn their attention to the full 
consequences of the fact that the audio-visual era has begun. 

The world today is shaken and stormy; young people can find no safe 
anchorage in it—and this at the very time when, only too often, the family 
is no longer playing its full part. It is not surprising that the number of 
maladjusted young people is constantly increasing. Society has not only 
to cope with the havoc wrought by juvenile delinquency, but has further 
cause for concern in the growing signs of social maladjustment among 
normal young people. Serious problems are arising in the schools; special 
classes and special institutions have to be provided. A new profession 
has come into being—that of the teacher of maladjusted children. It 
is a difficult calling, and one that requires all the fine self-abnegation of 
young men and women. I wish the International Association of Workers 
for Maladjusted Children every success in its efforts to obtain official 
recognition and status for this profession. 

I know that youth organizations are also making it their business to cure 
this social maladjustment of youth; and in this connexion I wish to pay a 
tribute to the Boy Scout movement, since I know something of the good 
work it does from my own children’s experience. Unesco is now also 
taking up this problem, and will, in the years to come, make every effort 
to encourage the neccessary research and to assist both governments 
and non-governmental organizations to take remedial measures. 


The Role of Youth in the World Today ; 


I may have given the impression that I am one of those gloomy spirits who 
can see in the modern world nothing but oppression and evil and who 


imagine that modern young people are all victims, black sheep and tricksters. 
If so, I must correct that impression. 


The adolescents of our day are not merely passive: they are active too; 
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they are struggling and building, as adolescents have always done. There 
are, indeed, more youthful prodigies than in the past—those who break 
sports records, scale inaccessible heights, win honours in literature and the 
arts, go straight to the fore in science and technology and every day provide 
fresh examples of pure heroism and self-sacrifice. 

But the young are also performing the less spectacular work of efficient 
service to the community. We, in Unesco, know something of this from the 
reports we receive daily on work done by young people all over the world. 
The young, with their generosity and their sense of preparing for the future, 
are the best of all forces to use for the building of peace. They find other 
nations and civilizations interesting and want to learn about them; they want 
to root out racial prejudice; they believe in collaboration among the peoples; 
international law and organization seem to them to be necessary. Unesco’s 
appeals to young people and youth movements for help in achieving its 
goals are never in vain. 

Youth, indeed, rises spontaneously to the defence of any cause it believes 
to be just; it is ready to play its part in building our modern world; and we 
should perhaps let the young people know that their efforts are appreciated 
and that we are ready to help. The last few years have seen the 
establishment of institutions to help youth, quite apart from all the private 
undertakings which are making it possible for young people to use libraries, 
museums and theatres or which give them a place, even if it is a rather 
narrow, uncomfortable one, in the life of society, the trade unions or politics. 

Behind all the disabilities of youth and all its advantages is the family. 
Our sons and daughters will have a bad or a good start in life according to 
whether the family is disunited and weak:or united and strong. This 
means that any attempt to draw up a programme for youth must be 
accompanied by an attempt.to do something for the family. At times 
in the history of civilizations, the family, which is the natural cell of society, 
may be threatened and weakened; yet it never disappears—and will never 
disappear. 

It is true that the existence of the family depends on favourable economic 
conditions—particularly housing conditions; but it also depends on the 
education of the parents. All the measures we are recommending to 
protect children from the dangers and the onslaughts of modern life should 
also be applied to their parents. 

It is also important that we should react against certain excesses of 
modern educational theory, which have laid far too much stress on non- 
interference. There is no reason why parent-child relationships should 
not be established on a basis of greater friendliness and trust, on a more 
equal footing, without altogether doing away with the firmness which is 
needed. Young people are not afraid of paternal and maternal authority 
—on the contrary, they need it. What they refuse to accept is hypocrisy 
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or arbitrary measures. They claim their parents’ love as a right, for they 
know that it is through that love that they have become members of a 
family. 

Wider and more penetrating research on the psychology and education 
of adolescents must be carried out in many countries. The dismay and 
impotence with which both educationists and the public authorities meet 
the outbursts of youth show their ignorance. It is incumbent upon Unesco 
to provide both stimulus and co-ordination in this field. 

Research of this sort should do much to help youth organizations in 
gaining a better understanding of the part they have to play and, in many 
cases, in revising their customary methods; for there is also a crisis in the 
relations between the young and youth organizations. 

I am aware that youth movements have long since outgrown the phase 
of merely providing recreation, and that they have often pioneered new, 
efficient educational methods. But they must not rest on their laurels; 
they must not allow themselves to become set in bureaucratic ways; and 
those in charge of them must be alert and enterprising educationists. 
In other words, they must do everything they can to ensure that their 
movements—-and I use the word advisedly—provide young people with 
the means of securing their place in modern society. In these circumstances, 
the special function of youth movements in the training of young people 
may be summed up under the following five heads: to teach a concrete 
knowledge of living conditions and the way they influence men’s conduct; 
to bring out the requirements for the functioning of democracy and, at all 
times, to offer training for life in democracy; to act as a guide towards a 
higher ideal; to educate youth to assume its social responsibilities; to 
bring out the need of collective action to transform society and to organize 
collective activities to serve the community. Young people feel a need 
to do useful work which can fit into an over-all undertaking. There is 
no lack of such work in underdeveloped countries; what is wanting is 
organization and resources. A much more difficult problem arises in 
socially and economically developed countries where, at first glance, it 
appears that there is nothing left to be improved or organized; for, as 
Piaget has told us, the mind of the adolescent is bent on reforming the 
present and building the future. 

As I see it, therefore, it is of considerable importance that, by agreement 
between voluntary organizations and the public authorities, opportunities 
of doing something big should be provided for young people, especially 
in highly industrialized urban areas. Three sorts of work suggest 
themselves to me: (a) provision of facilities for youth: are there in fact 
enough parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, sports fields, club-houses, 
hostels and camping sites? Could not young people themselves be called 
upon to help in equipping and running such facilities? (b) Cultural acti- 
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vities for the community: the areas where culture is most mechanized 
and most cheaply obtainable are often those where culture stagnates. 
(c) Provision of technical co-operation for youth organizations in 
developing countries. 

I believe in the virtue of action; I believe that it is a good way for the 
young to make discoveries and to learn to think. But it does not clear 
away all the shadows, nor provide an outlet for all passions. In a universe 
which is growing more and more complex, what the rising generation needs 
above all is to know and to understand. 

In some countries, this entails a far-reaching reform of the school 
curricula. But the schools cannot teach everything, and more and more 
they are relying on youth organizations to second their efforts. 

If we want to help young people to avoid the dangers of a mass civilization 
and robot living that are inherent in the modern world, if we want them to 
develop as separate, distinct individuals, we must bring out the personality 
of each one. They will have to solve their problems, to fight their battles, 
to overcome obstacles, to bear suffering, to give voice to their convictions 
and their joys and to find their way towards the minds and hearts of others, 
Unless their inner life has been constantly fostered and enriched, they will 
be incapable of all this. It is more than ever necessary that education, 
whether in school or out of school, should inculcate habits of thought, 
develop the capacity for judgement, and arouse the conscience. Education 
still has great responsibilities. 

I am certain that the young people of our day are not lacking in conscience. 
Indeed, they call it lucidity. They are the generations brought up during 
the second world war, in the ruins of the post-war period or during the 
cold war of today, and they have lived through tragedies, witnessed suffering 
and themselves suffered in heart, body and mind; discovering the world 
in this way, they have no illusions about it. 

Yet it would be wrong to think of them as victims. Too often, we tend 
to consider and treat them as victims. They are lucky enough to live in a 
changing world, and to participate in a fascinating era, where they must 
construct and reconstruct. 

Can we rely upon them? The opinions of those who are watching 
present-day youth are widely divided. Some deplore the disregard of 
morality among young people and fear that it will have disastrous 
consequences. Others think that most young people have to go through 
this phase of immorality, but that once they have made a clean sweep 
of the values their mothers believed in they will build a different world, 
based on new values. 

I myself do not think that the majority of young people have gone so 
far adrift from the principles of traditional morality. I prefer not to 
confine my attention to one section of young people—the section which, 
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to be sure, is much talked about and very much in the foreground, whether 
on the screen in ‘Les tricheurs’ (The Cheats) or on the stage in ‘L’année 
du bac’ (‘The Baccalaureat Year’). After all, they are only a minority. 
I want to see the majority too—those young people who, even if they 
sometimes suffer painful shocks and deserve more of our attention, are 
still unaffected, hard-working, courageous and venturesome; and they 
want, I .am sure, to follow the inspiration of a way of life which is dictated 
by charity, that is, by the love of one’s neighbour. 

We must help these young people to face the world of today and to build 
the world of tomorrow, 
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The West in Asia’s textbooks 


The treatment of the West in textbooks and teaching materials of South and East Asia 
was the subject of a meeting of educational experts organized by Unesco with the assistance 
of the Japanese National Commission for Unesco and held at Tokyo from 22 September 
to 4 October 1958. Forty-two educators from 25 countries* took part in the meeting. 
Most of the participants came from Member States of Unesco in South and East Asia. 
In a letter transmitted to the Director-General, Professor T. Kaigo (Japan) stated: 
‘We have tried to contribute in a practical way to the execution of Unesco’s major project 
on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. We have suggested 
ways o helping producers of textbooks and other teaching materials so that they may 
be enabled to produce teaching materials that are technically of good quality and which 
give an accurate, up-to-date, fair and objective treatment of other countries and cultures.’ 
Extracts of the report adopted at the end of the meeting are reproduced here. 


A basic fact of modern life is the growing interdependence of peoples 
of different regions and their universal desire to live together in peace. 
It was in appreciation of this fact that Unesco conceived the major project 
on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. The 
underlying purpose of the project is to remove the many obstacles to mutual 
understanding. Some of these obstacles ‘are psychological, due either to 
feelings of outraged national pride or wounded self-esteem, others 
are political due to exploiter-exploited relationships in the social or 
economic spheres. If the implementation of this concept is to be 
effective, every effort must be made to reduce the psychological tensions 
which exist in varying degrees between the countries of the East and the 
West and to facilitate the absorption of progressive ideas and practices 
through a far-reaching programme of exchanges at various levels. Appre- 
ciation of foreign cultural values implies knowledge and understanding 
of these values, and it should be the primary responsibility of educators 
to adapt the content of education to the new needs and possibilities in this 
field. 


1. Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, China, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Korea, Federation of Malaya, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, United States of America, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Viet-Nam and the Brunei, North Borneo, 
Sarawak and Singapore Group. 
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There is an urgent: need: today to broaden the sympathies and under- 
standing of Eastern and other peoples by an insistence on the essential 
trend in history towards a common struggle for civilization. The human 
heritage now bequeathed to us is not of the making of any one country or 
group of countries, past or present, but the outcome of the struggles and 
aspirations of different communities throughout history. 

Diversity is, thus, of the essence of human culture and should be 
appreciated within the framework of universal unity. It would follow 
from this that the history and culture of a country has to be studied in 
an international spirit, without neglecting a national emphasis, This 
implies a:wider view of the world, which has to be the basis in all teaching 
and therefore in the writing of textbooks. 

The diversity of human culture which persists in spite of its underlying 
unity can be explained against the background of the various forces, 
economic, geographical, social, and political — which develop a particular 
pattern in acommunity. It is necessary to point out also how the varying 
ways of life, customs, traditions and attitudes are in the main due to such 
individual growth. 

In the context of the present situation, therefore, it should be incumbent 
on every community whatever the differences in race, creed, tradition or 
way of life, to co-operate in the international effort towards mutual appre- 
ciation and world peace. Every community should be interested in this 
effort from the larger standpoint of international understanding, no less 
than from the narrower outlook of national interest. 

To achieve this sense of psychological integration is the task of the new 
education. It can be secured by arousing in the minds of young people 
a sense of responsibility to the larger community and to peace and by 
cultivating a deeper insight into culture and healthy social attitudes through 
the various school disciplines. 

There is an assumption that the history and geography courses furnish 
the basis of such instruction. Though we may not necessarily differ from 
this view, we should point out that literature is no less effective an instrument 
to this end because of its human approach of sympathy for other people, 
their aspirations and struggles, their joys and sorrows. In fact, there 
should be. co-ordination between what is taught in different subjects, 
especially languages, social studies, and the humanities. 

Having regard to the fact that both the East and the West include a 
large number of countries, and that the periods at the disposal of the 
teachers in languages and social studies are limited, the question arises as 
to what priority should be given to one’s immediate neighbours in the 
- East as compared with the West and the other countries in the East. The 
meeting realizes this as a genuine difficulty and suggests the following order 
of priority: one’s own country and its immediate neighbours; the countries 
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of the East and the West with which it has close relations ; the other countries 

in the East and West, including Africa. 

This, however, should apply to quantitative rather than qualitative 
treatment and need not be followed too rigidly since the actual situation 
will differ from country to country. Nevertheless, some points need to 
be reiterated. Although it may be difficult to treat big and small alike, 
the smaller countries should have a place consistent with their contribution 
to the common heritage. It is noticed that countries of Latin America 
get too cursory a mention in some of the Asian textbooks, thus leaving the 
pupils in Asia in almost complete ignorance of this large geographic and 
cultural area of the western hemisphere. It may be difficult to treat all 
the 20 nations which form this region, but an attempt should be made to 
give general information about the continent as a whole, emphasizing, 
at the same time, the cultural development of three or four selected countries 
within it. This would also apply to the countries of Africa. 

The courses in western history and culture should include integrated 
accounts of the great European civilizations with full attention to the social 
and cultural movements of modern history. The courses should not be 
restricted to particular countries or periods or political and military 
landmarks. The object should be to give succinct accounts of the specific 
contributions of western civilizations to human culture and their impact 
on the history and culture of the Asian countries. The emphasis should 
always be on social and cultural rather than on political or military 
developments. 

It was suggested that the meeting frame a minimum general programme 
about western culture for Asian schools, but it was considered more 
advisable to indicate only suggestive headings which would ‘cover 
the {essential minimum. This would provide for flexibility in formula- 
ting courses for the different school levels. The proposed headings 
were: 

1. An objective estimate of the contribution of the West to human 
civilization in the past and present, from the earliest times to the present 
days. 

2. The contribution of Europe and the Americas to the making of modern 
civilization, especially in the field of science and technology and its 
impact on the East. 

3. Brief accounts of the great European movements, religious and cultural, 
and of their leaders. 

4. Political, commercial and cultural contacts between the East and their 
mutual influences since the days of Greece to the present day. 

5. Some account of the life and thought of the West, especially during the 
last hundred years, in terms of family life, literature and the theatre, 
dress, education, travel and amusements. 
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The question as to how controversial issues should be treated came up 
for consideration. Three views were expressed with regard to this: that 
the teaching should be informative, limited to the description of facts; 
that mere facts are likely to confuse the pupils unless an interpretation of 
them was also attempted; that controversial topics cannot be evaded, but 
that the stress should be on assessing the facts and interpreting them 
objectively. The teacher should explain that there are two or several points 
of view concerning each issue and should bring home to his pupils the 
complexity of issues and not be dogmatic with regard to them. This 
third view was endorsed by most of the members of the meeting. 

This brings us to the weaknesses which appear in some Asian textbooks 
with respect to dealing with the recent events in the history of their countries. 
Lack of balance and objectivity, though not a very common failing, needs 
to be avoided. 

There is at times’a biased and disproportionate treatment of western 
cultures. This reveals itself in several forms. One is an attitude of 
indifference to the West in general. In this case there are superficial and 
episodic references to the colonial powers, but the non-colonial countries 
are almost totally neglected. This results in a picture of the West which 
is far from coherent and which adds little to the pupil’s understanding. 
Another example is to be seen in an unbalanced attitude to certain modern 
western powers. This consists of over-emphasizing the influence of one 
or another on the development of Asia. 

Such unbalanced and incoherent pictures of the West are against the 
spirit of history. In order to get’a proper perspective of the West, it is 
essential to give due place to every country which has contributed to 
western culture, even though it may not have been politically or materially 
powerful. The assumption that the more powerful the nation the more 
civilized it is, should be eschewed since it is unhistorical. 

The reports presented by participants sometimes reveal a strong adverse 
reaction to a former colonial power, which expresses itself in a refusal to 
assess the facts properly or to interpret them justly. Writers are loath 
to acknowledge the influence of the West and its technological progress 
on the development of their own country, or tend to over-emphasize the 
exploiting aspect of western domination. This attitude, though not always 
conscious, is far from objective. In the present situation, when the East 
has come into her own, this indulgence in an unhistorical prejudice needs 
to be scrupulously avoided. The emotional approach must make way for 
a scientific one. 

Another weakness is seen in a tendency to indulge in an over-simplified 
distinction made between the eastern and western cultures as spiritual in 
one case and materialistic in the other. This weakness is perhaps a 
psychological one and may emerge from the subconscious reaction of a 
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politically suppressed people who seek to find a compensation for their 
materially weak and helpless position in their ‘spiritual superiority’. This 
is not to say that eastern civilizations do not have a long spiritual tradition 
of which they can be justly proud. It has to be recognized, however, that 
the West has also a spiritual tradition of its own which has expressed itself 
in different forms. Whatever the merits of the distinction, an exaggerated 
emphasis upon it does not lead to better understanding of other peoples 
whose civilization or culture happens to be different from our own mainly 
for historical and geographical reasons. What is more relevant is to 
realize that civilization is a complex pattern resulting from the social, 
historical and economic forces affecting a community through centuries 
of growth. These factors have to be properly understood and explained 
in order to appreciate the characteristic contribution of any country to 
the common cultural heritage of mankind. 


Some Practical Conclusions 


These observations will need an effective follow-up for their implementation, 
and the following are recommended: 

The curricula, not only in history and geography but also in the languages, 
should be reframed in consonance with the reorientation of the basic 
approach in teaching these subjects. Unesco might well promote bilateral 
and multilateral studies of syllabuses and curricula, as well as of textbooks. 

The textbooks which, in most countries, follow the sanctioned curricula, 
should be written from this new angle. Where authors and publishers have 
freedom to produce their textbooks without reference to any accepted or 
sanctioned curricula, they should avail themselves of this liberty to introduce 
these new aspects in their books. 

An equally essential problem in this reorientation is the urgent necessity 
of training or re-training teachers, especially of social studies and foreign 
languages, so as to imbue them with the new spirit. In fact, the teacher 
is the key figure in any new development and unless he is geared to the tempo 
of this new education, it is not likely to succeed. For this purpose, therefore, 
the courses in the teacher-training institutions must be suitably reorientated. 
Those who are already trained should be given refresher courses in interna- 
tional understanding. Unesco should be requested to publish handbooks 
for teachers, wherein the teacher’s new task will be defined in the light 
of this report. It would also be very worth while to organize national and 
regional seminars for teachers where they could discuss with experts the 
fuller implications of education for international understanding. 

It has been noticed that the textbooks of some of the Asian countries 
do not include adequate information about the United Nations and its 
various bodies such as Unesco, FAO, etc. It would, therefore, be desirable 
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to. include such specific information in the teacher’s handbook so as to 
ensure, on the part of the pupils, an acquaintance with these world organiza- 
tions and the work of far-reaching importance in which they are engaged. 

It emerged in the discussion of the meeting that the main hurdle in the 
path of teachers and writers of textbooks is the absence of authoritative 
books dealing with the history and culture of other peoples and on which 
they could draw for their classroom teaching and writing of school books. 
It was pointed out that the inaccuracies which occur in books and the 
inadequate coverage of some countries is due, in many cases, rather to 
this lack of source material than to any deliberate prejudice. The meeting, 
therefore, believes that if Unesco, in consultation with National 
Commissions, would take upon itself the responsibility of publishing and 
getting published suitable handbooks for the u: +: of teachers and producers 
of textbooks, it would be making a great contribution to the success of the 


major project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values. * 


1. A reservation relating to this section was expressed by Professor A, Narotchnitsky 
(U.S.S.R.) as follows: “Considering the final report as a success of the meeting I vote 
for acceptance of it with the following reservation: (a) I am of the opinion that in the 
section of the report dealing with general principles the idea of truthful explanation 
of imperialism and colonialism is not quite clearly expressed, hey that in the same 


section, the idea of truthful explanation of great modern social revolutions is not 
sufficiently stressed.’ 
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Institute of Applied Science, 
National University of Mexico 


The history of the Institute of Applied Science in the National University 
of Mexico begins in February 1954, when a Unesco expert in climatology, 
C. C. Wallén (Sweden), arrived in this country with the task of advising 
the university on a project which had been under consideration for some 
time—the creation of an institute for scientific research and training in 
one of the fields most vital to the Mexican economy, that of water. Two- 
thirds of the country is arid or semi-arid and there was an urgent need for 
the application of modern scientific knowledge to the problems of making 
the best use of the water available and of exploring new sources. Dr. Wallén 
therefore had no hesitation in recommending the creation of an institute 
and he himself, during his stay, made a profound study of the rainfall 
over the country in company with two Mexican meteorologists whom the 
university recruited to work with him. 

Dr. Wallén had to return to Sweden at the end of a year, but his place 
was taken by Edward Michael Fournier d’Albe, a British expert in meteoro- 
logical physics, who was later joined by a Japanese hydrologist, Shigehisa 
Iwai. The first steps were then taken to implement the recommendations 
of Dr. Wallén. ’ 

With the help of the university and of Unesco, the institute was set up 
in a building within the new university city. Equipment and instruments 
were supplied by Unesco, to a value of about $30,000 over three years. 
Furniture and equipment were contributed by the university, which also 
undertook to meet the salaries of staff and local running costs. The staff 
was gradually built up, and Unesco awarded three fellowships which were 
used for the specialization abroad of the Mexican scientists who are now 
all working in the institute as leaders of research groups. These are 
organized in two main sections of meteorology and hydrology, each working 
under the technical supervision of a Unesco expert. By the end of 1958, 
the following progress had been achieved. 

The section of meteorology, with a staff of eight including a meteorologist, 
a physicist and a chemist, has firstly a basic research programme in the 
physics and chemistry of the atmosphere for which it receives support 
from the Mexican Geophysical Year Committee. This programme includes 
the operation of five observation stations for solar radiation and air 
chemistry in various parts of the country. Secondly, it has undertaken a 
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tumber of special investigations and experiments: for instance, a study 
of the mechanism of natural rainfall over the Sierra Madre Occidental, 
on behalf of the Mexican Light and Power Company, an experiment in 
Cloud seeding to increase rainfall in the state of Durango, in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Water Resources; and, on a somewhat different subject 
but of importance to the economy of the capital of the country, an investi- 
gation of atmospheric pollution in the federal district. This last activity 
represents a new departure, but it has already borne fruit: the Ministry 
of Health is now taking an active interest in the Mexico City ‘smog’, and 
furthermore certain ideas developed in the institute have been taken up 
by the United States Public Health Service in its programme of research 
on air pollution. 

Lastly, as befits a university institute, teaching has not been neglected. 
Applied meteorology of this kind is a specialized subject and not really 
suitable for study at undergraduate level. On the other hand, a short 
post-graduate course on the physics and chemistry of the atmosphere held 
at the end of 1957 was attended by about twenty scientists and engineers 
of many government departments and private companies, and was 
pronounced a success. Further courses of this kind will be organized in 
the future, in addition to occasional seminars on topics of special interest. 
In these teaching activities the Mexican scientists on the staff of the institute 
play their full part. 

The work of the hydrology section of the institute has developed first 
under the direction of the Japanese hydrologist.and then under that of an 
expert in underground water hydrology from Israel. This section has 
found its most important tasks in collaboration with the Water Supply 
Department of the federal district. Mexico City is built on a lake bed, 
which has been sinking rapidly in recent years as a result of the extraction 
of water by wells from under the city. The problem has been to find other 
sources of water for the rapidly growing population, and in this connexion 
the section has been able to make a useful contribution by undertaking a 
detailed hydro-geological survey of the area and by indicating possible new 
sources of supply. Test wells drilled by the Water Supply Department 
according to these indications show very promising yields of water. Follow- 
ing a recommendation by the Unesco expert, the department has commis- 
sioned a thorough geophysical exploration of certain areas in the Valley of 
Mexico, which is being handled by Unesco under a funds-in-trust arrangement. 

The institute, less than five years after its foundation, can thus look 
back on some solid achievements in the past and can look forward with 
hope to a steady development in the future leading to results which will 
‘directly aid the economy of the country. These achievements were made 
with surprisingly little outlay either by the expanded programme or by 
the Government of Mexico. 
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The development 
of rural communities 


by I. Cuiva 
of the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique (Paris). 


During the last few years, the United Nations, Chaiti: dead cllier Qiartaliel Apailihis 
and a large number of social scientists, have taken a more active interest in international 
research on rural conditions. In addition to these international efforts, considerable 
work has of course been done in individual countties. It seemed worth while to analyse 
this somewhat heterogeneous documentation and to study certain problems more closely 
and from the standpoint of various disciplines so as to make them more widely known. 
Unesco asked a European ethnologist, Mr. I. Chiva, research associate at the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique (Paris), to present in his work a new approach to 
bibliographical analysis of what is usually called the rural community. This study, of 
which certain passages are reproduced herein, indicates the contribution which sociology, 
social and cultural anthropology, demography, geography, economics and law have made, 
during recent years, to the study of a series of phenomena which, while existing in nearly 
all the countries of the world, are found with different characteristics in different areas. 


Systematic research into the nature and origin of rural communities began 
in Europe about the middle of the nineteenth century. Conducted by 
jurists, historians and economists, it was for rather a long time marked by 
ontological considerations and doctrinal disputes. The quest for the origin 
of society, the myth of the noble savage and the belief that society was 
originally egalitarian stimulated wide research by such men as Olufsen, 
von Maurer, Maine and Fustel de Coulanges, and underlay their contro- 
versies, which centred chiefly around the question of the nature and origin 
of property. Did individual ownership of land precede or follow collective 
ownership? Was ownership of land by the village community limited to 
certain ethnic groups and to the earliest phase of human society. Was 
it possible to conceive of a modern society based on this archaic form of 
economic democracy ? 

The historians and jurists were joined by sociologists, ethnologists 
and geographers. In view of the diversity of forms assumed by this social 
unit, scholars embarked on analyses of structure and functions and attempted 
to establish typological classifications. The criteria of classification 
varied with the chief aspects under analysis: morphological characteristics, 
ethnic characteristics, duration of settlement. The geographers, working 
closely with the historians, were increasingly concerned with the 
organization of the village as a territorial unit and place of habitation. 
The sociologists endeavoured to clarify the relationship between the. rural 
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social unit and the other principles of social organization, chiefly the systems 
of kinship. 

From these various works, spread over the second half of the nineteenth 
century, emerged the evolutionist view that all the groups of which mankind 
was composed were bound to pass through the specific stage of economic 
and social organization known as the rural community. 

Even though the theoretical elements of these studies have been 
superseded, the works provide invaluable documentary evidence which 
present-day students are still obliged to consult. Discussion was given 
a fresh impetus in the twentieth century: in France by social history and 
human geography; in America by cultural anthropology, and elsewhere 
by schools of sociology (the Rumanian, Yugoslav and other schools), 
which, though they had a more limited audience, were nevertheless highly 
individual and creative. 

After having examined the constituent elements of the rural community, 
and its principal aspects, Mr. Chiva gives a view of the problems that arise 
in the development of this type of social unit. 

In connexion with man’s deliberate policies affecting social life, for 
political, economic or educational purposes, a number of activities and 
reforms have had a bearing—direct or indirect—on rural communities. 
This remark may be illustrated by two famous examples, mentioned earlier 
in the present study—the radical change in the political, legal and 
administrative structures of communities brought about by the French 
Revolution, and the chiefly economic changes caused in Russian villages, 
from 1917 onwards, by the Socialist Revolution. 

The developments that have taken place in the world over the past century 
have had various repercussions on rural community life. The progress 
of industrialization and urbanization, the revolution in communication 
media, the extension of a money exchange economy and the emergence of 
States of modern type—all these have affected a growing number of regions 
at an increasingly rapid rate. 

Various and often contradictory phenomena have given rise in more and 
more rural communities to crises of similar gravity. In some cases there 
is overpopulation, due to the revolution in health measures which has not 
been accompanied by a corresponding increase in means of production. 
In others there is underpopulation, due to the drift from the land to urban 
centres. Again, there is economic unbalance resulting from the decline 
of a relative self-sufficiency. Lastly, traditional structures of the community 
have often proved inadequate for the new social functions imposed upon 
_ them by modern civilization. 

The structural decay and cultural disintegration of villages usually go 
hand in hand with an age-old phenomenon which has lately come to be 
known as economic underdevelopment. 
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Systematic action for the improvement, reform and development of 
communities has, of course, already been advocated and sometimes carried 
into effect. The land reforms that have taken place in a number of countries 
during the past century have, through their effect on landed property, had 
repercussions on the structure and functions of villages. Nearly all the 
reforming laws have affected the property and rights of communities, 
whether by dividing them up (establishment of the principle of individual 
property), transferring them to the central authority, or even protecting 
them against possible monopolizing by a minority. Obviously, propertied 
communities have always felt the effects of such measures. 

More recently, several countries have adopted policies of specific inter- 
vention, bearing on villages considered in the aggregate; these activities 
have usually been of a technical or economic nature. The environment 
has been modified (by reafforestation, irrigation and other programmes); 
attempts have been made to install new techniques by making them econo- 
mically profitable through investments at the community level; and public 
utilities (roads, markets, power, etc.) have been modernized. Countries such 
as France (since 1949), the Netherlands and Germany have deliberately 
planned a technico-economic type of community action: the creation 
of pilot villages intended to be model villages. The pilot village serves as 
a centre for modernization, collective actuation, dissemination of new 
ideas; it is usually part of a wider economic zone which constitues a support 
and a pattern for action [for instance, the zones témoins (pilot zones) in 
France]. 

For the purpose of putting new life into the village and making it a hub 
of economic development, local centres have been set up for action, 
education and planning. Sometimes, as in Italy, recourse is had to old 
traditions of association and mutual assistance, to which it is sought to 
give a modern trend. 

It has been found that traditional village structures can either impede 
modernization or provide a base for operations to that end. Sometimes, 
as in the case of the panchyats of Indian villages, an attempt has been made 
to transform the old village council into a modern democratic body able 
to take all kinds of measures. 

In view of the interdependence of the different aspects of village life, 
and of the community’s character as a strongly integrated social unit, 
especially in civilizations with marked traditions, it is clear that any inter- 
vention must be all-embracing—that is, it must be psychological 
and educational as well as technological, economic or administrative. 

Lastly, an international theory and programme of action have been 
worked out, to meet the problems involved in the accession of an increasing 
number of traditional societies to modern economic and political life. 

In connexion with the programmes of technical and economic aid to 
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underdeveloped countries, a whole series of measures and methods have 
been advocated with the object of promoting a healthy, well-balanced social 
development through action at the local level. The term ‘community 
development’ has been defined as: ‘a process designed to create conditions 
of economic and social progress for the whole community with its active 
participation and the fullest possible reliance on the community’s initiative’, 
This action includes material improvements (housing, irrigation, agriculture) 
and measures in regard to health; education and the use of leisure. Parallel 
objectives are a better organization of the social life of the community 
and the awakening among its members of an awareness of their role. 

Referring to this kind of action, an economist much concerned with 
practical results has written: ‘Few investments are as profitable as technical 
aid to village communities,’ 

Despite the diversity of situations and cultures, an effort has been made 
to work out the general principles and common requirements that are 
applicable to all forms of aid’ to village communities. 

In every case a preliminary study is necessary, for the purpose of 
diagnosing the problems and assessing the needs which motivate 
intervention. This study may be carried out exclusively by social scientists; 
but the active co-operation of es villagers in making the diagnosis is highly 
desirable. 

Side by side the PORE amr and governmental action, co-operation 
on the part of the community and even measures taken on its own initiative 
are essential. 

Particular attention should be paid to the organization, financing and 
co-ordination. of measures for community development. A systematic 
policy of training research staff and leaders at the local level is the necessary 
complement of such measures. A village or group of villages, as the case 
may be, seems to provide the ideal setting for the work of technical advisers 
and leaders. 

Theories and policies affecting community development, in full expansion 
at the national level in various countties and encouraged by the activities 
of international organizations, have been the subject of a great deal of 
writing. Although social and economic considerations are predominant 
in this connexion, there are also authors, like Gasser, who see in a bold 
policy of community development a means. of solving some of the acutest 
political problems of our time: : 


~ 
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News 4 


EDUCATION 


International Conference on Public Education 


The Twenty-second International Conference on Public Education, orga- 
nized jointly by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education every 
year at Geneva in July will have the following items on its agenda: 
Preparation, selection and use of textbooks in primary schools; Measures 
to facilitate the training of scientific and technical teachers. 

The Unesco/IBE Joint Committee which arranges the conference decided 
that the twenty-second conference would be held from 6 to 15 July 1959. 
The committee also decided that the main items for the agenda of the 
twenty-third international conference in 1960 would be: Preparation and 
promulgation of curricula for general secondary education; Organization 
of special education. 

Each year the International Conference on Public Education must also 
study annual reports on the progress of education presented by the Ministries 
of Education of the various countries. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Major Research Trends in the Field of Natural Sciences A 


The first meeting of the special committee established by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations to advise on the study of major trends in 
research in the natural sciences was held at Paris, in Unesco House, on 
2 and 3 March 1959. This study had its origin in an Australian initiative. 
In September 1958, Mr. R. G. Casey, Australian Minister for External 
Affairs, devoted part of his speech before the United Nations General 
Assembly to ‘Science and the United Nations’. In his speech Mr. Casey 
suggested that the General Assembly should invite the Economic and Social 
pe ne to ere a co-ordin fon more aoa the re = the United 
ations and of the Specialized cies ‘should stimulate and encourage 
further the general direction of scientific research towards the 
ends of economic progress and human welfare, and in the interest of peace 
and international co-operation’. The General Assembly also asked 
‘that a survey be made of the major trends in research and of the dissemi- 
nation and application for peaceful ends of such scientific knowledge, 
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as well as of the steps which might be taken by the United Nations towards 
encouraging the concentration of such efforts upon the most urgent 
problems, having regard to the needs of the various countries’. 

The resolution mentioned only that a report should be prepared by 
Unesco. But a little later, on the advice of the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination of the United Nations, it was agreed that Unesco ‘would 
act as centralizing body for the survey and that the other organizations 
would send it contributions relating to their respective fields of competence’. 
This proposal was approved by the Unesco General Conference last 
December. A post was created for a special consultant who was given 
the task of preparing, under Unesco’s responsibility, the report on major 
trends in scientific research and on the dissemination of scientific knowledge 
and its application for peaceful ends. Professor Pierre Auger (Director 
of Unesco Department of Natural Sciences until 31 December 1958) was 
chosen for this task by the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the Director-General of Unesco in agreement with the Specialized Agencies 
concerned, In the performance of his task, Professor Auger will have 
at his os cay wa besides the resources of the Unesco Secretariat, staff specially 
assi to 

Special Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of the 
United Nations, the Speciali Agencies and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency met at Unesco House on 2 and 3 March 1959. It studied 
the subject matter of the report to be sent to the Economic and Social 
Council as well as arrangements for the survey to be made in preparation 
for the report. A preliminary outline for the report was submitted. It 
would be organized by ‘functional division’ of research and would contain 
six principal divisions: 

1. Research of a general character and basic scientific services (in 
mathematical, physical and biological sciences). 

2. Medical research (in bio-medical sciences, in clinical sciences, and in the 
field of public health). 

3. Research in agronomy (agriculture, forests, fisheries and their products 
and food industries). 

4. Research on fuel and power (fossil fuels, thermal and nuclear power 
stations, fissile metals, hydroelectric energy) 

5. Industrial research (mining industries, metallurgy, electric and electronic 
machinery, chemical industries, textile industries). 

6. Research in the field of transports and communications (land transport, 
sea and inland waters, air transport, pipeline transportation, tele- 
communications). 


Travelling Science Exhibitions 


The travelling science exhibitions that Unesco has organized in the last 
several years continue to score a great success in many countries and in 
towns of all sizes. Intended to give the public a better acquaintance with 
the most outstanding discoveries made in certain fields of sciences, these 
exhibitions are made available to Member States that ask for them. Each 
exhibition circulates on an average for three years. 

The theme of the exhibition to be put into circulation at the end of 1959 
is automation. According to the plan examined by the first meeting of the 
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be ae of Scientific Advisers (5 February 1959), the travelling exhibit 

ill present: 

1. An introduction to automation (definition, general aspects and lines of 
approach, aims and conditions). 

2. Theory, principles, methods and applications (forms of automation, 
systems of control). 

3. Fields of application (industry, agriculture, trade, social life). 

4. Impacts of automation on ways of life and on life and education, and 
future prospects. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Technical Assistance in the Field of the Social Sciences 


The department began to carry out the technical assistance programme 
approved for 1959. Divided by the principal geographical or cultural 
regions, the activities include: 

1. In Africa, a study course on school statistics: this course will take place 
in November at Khartoum: 

2. In Latin America, a meeting of specialists in the social sciences, which 
will be convened under the auspices of the Latin American Centre for 
Research in the Social Sciences in September at Rio de Janeiro. 

3. In South-East Asia, a three-week training course for teachers of sociology, 
exchanges of views with the Calcutta Centre and the International 
Sociological Association should make it possible to convene this course 
in December at New Delhi. The meeting will bring together teachers 
from Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Malaya, Pakistan, Singapore, Burma 
and Viet-Nam. 

4. In the Far East, another meeting at Bangkok will bring together experts 
in the field of the techniques of evaluation. 

5. In the Mediterranean region, a study seminar will deal with the topic 
of the contribution of the social sciences to the economic development 
of theregion. It will be heldin December at Athens, with the participation 
of Greece, Iran, Italy, Israel, Morocco, Tunisia, Turkey, Yugoslavia. 
In addition, three countries will have the services of experts in the social 

sciences. Besides Pakistan, where a Unesco expert is on mission at the 

University of Dacca, Greece requested an adviser in view of the creation 

of an Institute of Social Sciences at Athens, and Iran will receive a specialist 

in teaching and research at the Institute of Sociological Studies and Research 
of the University of Tehran. 


Automatic Calculation and the Social Sciences 


At the international conference on the numerical processing of information 
(June 1959), organized by the Department of Natural Sciences, there 
will be a working party on the use of numerical processing of information 
and of automatic calculation in social science research. 

To prepare this, the department made contact with specialists in the 
United States as well as with the French specialists who presented at 
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the tenth session of the General Conference a resolution aimed at 


development of the use_of mechanical sorting and of automatic calculation 
in research. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The International Centre for the Study of the Preservation and Restoration 
of Cultural Property 


A new institution observed on 1 March its second anniversary: it is the 
International Centre for the Study of the Preservation and Restoration of 
Cultural Property, at Rome. This centre, created by the General 
Conference at its ninth session, is intended to bring together all those 
concerned with safeguarding cultural traditions. Its task is to assemble 
documentation on the efforts already made throughout the world, to co- 
ordinate research, and to give advice to all who ask. It will also stimulate 
and facilitate the training of specialists. It is intended to become the 
organization best informed on results obtained and on research in progress. 

e centre should serve a very useful purpose. Not being a new 
laboratory, it will not be in competition with any other institution. 
Mr, F. Gysin, director of the Swiss National Museum, heads its provisional 
council, which includes the director of the Instituto Centrale del Restauro 
of Rome and the director of the Institut Royal du Patrimoine Artistique of 
Brussels, The centre has among its advisers the head of the Division of 
Museums and Historic Monuments of Unesco and the director of the 
International Council of Museums. As director it has Mr. Harold 
J. Plenderleith, head of the research laboratory of the British Museum of 
London, and Mr. Paul Philippot, professor at the University of Brussels, 
is deputy-director. 

Nine countries are already members of the centre, and that has permitted 
the de jure constitution of the centre, in accord with the Italian Government, 
and the installation of a provisional council. The council, through funds 
voted by Unesco, was able to establish, as from December 1958, a 
prngenvene of work, documentation, publications and travel. According 
to the president of the provisional council, ‘what is most important at this 
time is that the big countries, which value their traditions, understand the 
importance of the centre’s task and assure its existence beyond the period 
genvned orn Unesco, by joining the centre as we had hoped and as had 

promised.. Through their help it will be easier to solve all the preli- 
minary problems and to give the centre, by a constitution in correct form, 
the representative character intented by the statutes’. 

Museums of the whole world and of all categories, fine arts museums as 
well as those of natural history, ethnography, science, history, have the 
greatest interest in making use of the centre’s facilities. But they thust 
also draw attention to it. That is why, at its fifth General Conference at 
Stockholm (1 to 8 July), the International Council of Museums will announce 
the birth of this institution which aims to define better the purposes of 
. “preservation” and, at the same time, to show the paths to be followed to 

assure that it is properly done. 
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MASS COMMUNICATION 


Proposal to ITU: the Study of Press Communications 


The Director-General has invited Member States to consider submitting 
to the Plenipotentiary Conference of the International Telecommunication 
Union, opening at Geneva on 14 October 1959, a proposal that the ITU set 
up a permanent study group on press communication problems. This 
group, he suggests, might consider such problems as press rates hampering 
the flow of news between countries; differences in administrative practice 
which hinder the establishment of more uniform rates; shortages of physical 
facilities for newer telecommunication services such as telex, telephoto 
and radiocommunications; and the imposition of fiscal taxes on press 
messages. 

The study group would keep such problems under continuing review 
and recommend solutions to appropriate organs of the ITU. 

The Unesco pecans is an outcome of the recent Administrative 
Telegraph and Telephone Conference of the ITU. That conference, it 
will be recalled, adopted a number of proposals suggested by Unesco or 
furthering its aim to obtain cheaper and better facilities for the international 
transmission of press messages. ! 

However, the conference made it evident that further study was needed 
as a basis for long-term action to ease the dispatch of news by cable and 
radio. Among the problems requiring intensive study are high or dis- 
crepant communication charges, and shortages of telecommunication 
facilities, particularly in the underdeveloped countries of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. 

A proposal to set up an ITU study group to deal with such problems was 
in fact presented to the Telegraph and Telephone Conference but was 
withdrawn with a view to its possible submission to the Plenipotentiary 
Conference. The Director-General of Unesco now suggests that the study 
group might be established, on the recommendation of the Plenipotentiary 
Conference, by the ITU’s Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Communities 
at its next Ple: Assembly (New Delhi, October 1959). 

The. Director eral has asked Member States to notify him of any 
proposals, including the one above, which they may decide to submit to 
the Plenipotentiary Conference with a view to promoting the free flow 
of ideas. He would then inform Member States of all such proposals. 


‘Television comes to the Land’ 


This is the title of a film just issued by Unesco, which shows how 
farmworkers in certain parts of France, Italy and Japan have formed tele- 
clubs, or community viewing groups, and how these groups are being 
influenced by new ideas through television programmes, 

Produced with the assistance of television networks in France, ay 
ni Tapa ie Fa ett aet Stee sents Croie Conta ee eae . 
a village in northern France by a young schoolteacher. Through 
the joint efforts of the villagers, a receiving set was bought, and group 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. V, No. 1-2, 1959. 
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viewings followed by general discussions were arranged in the local school- 
house. A series of programmes called ‘State of Emergency’, demonstrated 
the urgency of helping the countryside to a better way of life. 

The scene then shifts to the bleak, windswept Abruzzi mountains in 
Italy, where in an isolated community the villagers have also set up a tele- 
club. An expert sent to the region by Unesco has helped Italian educators 
to form some 5,000 community viewing groups. 

News of the movement’s success soon spread outside Europe: in 1956 
a Japanese expert in audio-visual education came to France on a Unesco 
fellowship to study experience gained there. On his return he helped to 
start a similar experiment in rural areas. The film shows how a programme 
called ‘For the Improvement of Farm Villages’ starts people thinking and 
talking. 

The film concludes with a meeting of specialists in television and adult 
education organized by Unesco near Paris. These pioneers in tele-clubs 
and adult education programmes describe their work to colleagues in other 
countries so that their experiences may tomorrow serve people in Latin 
America, in Asia, in Africa and throughout the world. 


Granting of Facilities to Persons engaged in Educational, Scientific or Cultural 
Activities 


The General Conference at its tenth session invited Member States to grant 
as wide facilities as possible to persons engaged in educational, scientific 
or cultural activities who wish to travel for purposes in accord with those 
activities. 

The Director-General has sent a circular letter (CL/1343) to Member 
States asking them to inform him, according to the wish expressed by the 
General Conference, of all steps they may plan to take in this endeavour. 
ia information thus gathered will be transmitted, in turn, to all Member 

tates. 

This request is a renewal of the one that already had been made by the 
General Conference at its eighth session. Following that earlier invitation, 
34 Member States sent information which the Director-General passed 
on to Member States in a series of circular letters. The facilities mentioned 
by the Member States were mainly in the following fields: visas, visiting 
permits, currency, transportation expense, lodging, entry to museums and 
other cultural establishments, programmes of visits. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Fellowships in the Participation Programme 1959-60 


The allocation to Member States of approximately $2 million for projects 
under the Programme of Participation in the Activities of Member States 
for 1959-60 includes provision for some 106 fellowships, which have been 
_ Offered to 50 Member States. The fields in which these fellowships will 

be awarded are as varied as Unesco’s programme itself, and respond to 
specific requests from individual Member States for the training abroad 
of specialists in particular fields. Some examples of the type of training 
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= be offered under the scheme can be seen from a random selection 
ry s. 

In education, fellowships have been offered in educational documentation 
and research, rural education for women, child study, adult education; 
in natural sciences, in marine biology, oceanography, advanced mathematics, 
nuclear physics and the teaching of science; in social sciences, in economic 
geography, sociology, social science research methods, research on the 
social impact of industrialization; in cultural activities, in librarianship, 
museography, restoration of monuments, the teaching of arts and crafts; 
and in mass communication, in educational film production, radio and 
journalism. 

Each fellowship consists of a period of study abroad of from six to nine 
months to enable candidates established in their professions to pursue a 
highly intensive period of study abroad in line with their immediate profes- 
sional needs. To make such programmes successful and to avoid loss of 
time once the fellowship has begun, candidates, and the governments 
sponsoring them, are being requested to Pear clear suggestions and 
proposals on the content and objective of the intended study programme. 

To bring this about, governments are invited to exercise utmost care in 
the presentation of the required information about candidates. Each 
candidate must be formally nominated by the government of his country. 
An application form, in duplicate, must be filled in by the candidate and 
completed by the government or sponsoring agency. The application 
must be supported by a language certificate and a medical certificate. 
Candidates presented for fellowships must have an adequate knowledge 
of the language of the country in which studies are to be carried out, or 
a language widely used in higher educational circles. A special language 
form is supplied for language examination; someone with i 
linguistic competence should be responsible for the examination. The 
medical certificate must be completed and signed by a physician. The 
certificate is not valid unless it is accompanied by an X-ray photograph of 
the thorax. 

The following information is required, in addition to the application, 
to complete the candidate’s dossier: @ A description of the aims of the 
project or institution to which the fellowship is related. This should 
include information on the work the candidate is intended to undertake 
on his return after completion of the fellowship. (b) Any relevant 
information or recommendations relating to the qualifications of the 
candidate. (c) Suggestions, additional to those in the application form, 
as to the programme of study. 

Upon receipt in the Secretariat, the candidates’ dossiers and qualifications 
are reviewed by the appropriate specialists. Awards of fellowships are 
only made when the necessary arrangements for the study programmes 
of the candidates have been completed. 

Detailed arrangements of the study programmes are made by the 
Secretariat on the basis of information contained in candidates’ application 
forms. Through Unesco’s world-wide contacts and relations with many 
institutions in the fields of education, science and culture, pro es 
can be developed in the light of a wide choice of possible study facilities. 
Because of the complexity of certain study programmes, a considerable 
amount of time is sometimes needed for the placement of fellows in some 
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countries. Before the final arrangements are concluded, for each 
programme, the prospective fellow and his government are consulted, to 
make quite certain that what the fellow will study is in line with 
his requirements. 

An important element in the success of a period of study abroad is 
careful preparation by the candidate before departure. Much can be 
gained by reading about the countries to be visited, by making contacts 
with its nationals and by special study in the field of the fellowship. A 
condition of all awards is an adequate speaking and reading knowledge 
of the language of the countries of the study: this element cannot be too 
eoey stressed, in view of the highly intensive programmes arranged for 
ellows and of the need to reduce periods of adjustment to the minimum. 
National Commissions can do much to assure the success of fellowships 
by assisting the fellows, where possible, in the work of preparation, by 
sending advice on conditions abroad and by furnishing information on 
the aims and programme of Unesco. 

Apart from the procedures, the preparation and the planning, there is the 

rience of the fellowship itself. There are several points to bear in 
mind, which may to make the study abroad a success. 

First, the plan of the programme has been worked out in advance by a 
number of people in the various countries of study. Administrators of 
fellowships, professors, librarians, officials, researchers, have all been 
invited to give their knowledge and time to the needs of the visitors from 
abroad. Fellows can gain much if they know that the co-operation of 
a number of individuals has been enlisted to make their studies a success. 
Tompiaee in keeping appointments will help make this co-operation more 

ective. 

Second, in each country of study the programme of the fellow is super- 
vised by an administrative agency or a director of studies. Fellows can 
count on them for guidance. 

Third, in addition to the programme of study, the period spent abroad 
affords an opportunity to learn about another culture, peoples of different 
experiences and points of view. For the host country as well, it is a chance 
to know more of the culture and interests of the guest’s home country. 
It is well that fellows come prepared to answer questions about their 
homelands and to aeepond to their hosts’ inquiries. 

Finally, a period of study abroad is a enge to the adaptability, the 
spirit of inquiry and concentration of the fellow and his ability to keep 
his mind on the job in new and sometimes, for him, puzzling surroundings. 
Each fellow’s ability to meet this challenge will be a measure of the success 
of his study abroad. 
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Publications 


The Psychological Foundations of the Curriculum 


Two brochures recently published in the Educational Studies and Documents 
series (Nos. 26 and 28) call attention to the serious problem of school 
curri 

The first, entitled Psychological Foundations of the Curriculum ' offers a 
highly detailed study of teaching problems, especially at the primary level, 
and their relations to the child’s emotional and mental requirements. The 
author is Professor Willard C. Olson, Dean of the School of Education 
at the University of Michigan. 

He describes the foundations upon which the curriculum should be based, 
they contain the see factors: changes in the individual with age and 
maturity; individual differences in the learner; facts and principles of 
learning; and the influence of groups and the organization of school 
activities. 

A ‘growth philosophy’ has been developed in recent years, Professor 
Olson notes: ‘The essence of the point of view is that the teacher should 
begin with the child where he is and provide experiences on which he can 
grow in a direction and by a process which is both socially desirable and 
individually satisfying.” The author then goes into a detailed study of 
the problem of growth, first by age groups running from early childhood 
to maturity and old age, then by individual differences in intelligence. He 
examines testing methods, the effects of privation and stimulation, 
vocabulary development, differences caused by social distinctions, physical 
growth, etc. On the whole, he concludes, studies of growth seem to 
show that there can be no average, norm or standard valid for all children. 

The truth of the matter is that the process of learning must be studied in 
order to be able to encourage the development of the child. The author 
examines several specific problems in this process which have been the 
object of experimental or theoretical studies: perception, retention and 
forgetting, motivation, etc. In this respect, he writes: ‘A teacher may 
pursue the day by day programme with some general guides: (a) children 

ow; (b) time to grow is needed, (c) children learn; (d) children differ; 
©) children associate a variety of situational factors with a variety of 
possible responses; (f) approval helps identify the correct response; 
(g) successful responses avoid frustration and maintain motivation; (h) 
learning is reinforced by environmental factors which facilitate, e.g., physical 


1. Unesco, 68 pages, prime: $1; 5/-; 300 FF. . 
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condition, social relations, group atmosphere; (i) participation of the 
learner as in joint planning and self-selection is a useful method. 

Professor Olson then devotes two chapters to curriculum methods and 
social learnings (the role of the group). He takes up the problem of the 
evaluation of curriculum experiences and weighs the relative merits of tests 
and school marks. He states: ‘It has been argued that marks are analogous 
to the rewards of everyday life and that a realistic approach emphasizes 
the competitive character of marks as a means of simulating like conditions. 
The validity of the parallelism is highly doubtful. True, differentiation 
into work of varying levels of complexity and economic reward occur in 
the adjustment of the person to life situations. This, however, is an 
inevitable consequence of the interplay of person and culture. In the 
process of that interplay, the person is informed concerning the opportu- 
nities of realizing his in accord with his potentialities by the degree 
of his success. Similarly, in the school situation, a child is constantly being 
informed by day-to-day experience concerning his abilities. It is not 
a necessary consequence that a social judgement of inferiority be passed 
upon him because of the direction and quality of his behaviour. To tie 
values in living to a set of conventional marks or to economic rewards seems 
a distortion of reality.’ 

The final chapter briefly takes up school organization and the curriculum: 
When should school begin? How should children be classified? How 
should they be counselled? He reports, in particular, on the results of 
psychological studies concerning the optimum size of classes. According 
to the author, ‘the claims for smaller classes have often been in terms of 
subjective values for which simple appraisal instruments have not been 
devised’. At present, studies concerning results obtained by large classes, 
as compared to others, do not prove that there is a relationship between 
the size of the class and the work it does. ‘Rather regularly the same 
finding is discovered that the pupils in small classes have no advantage over 
those in large classes in acquiring the kinds of achievement tested by 
standardized tests’. 

The second study is entitled Curriculum Revision and Research. It 
offers a survey of methods of curriculum revision and development. 
Education systems vary considerably from one country to another. A 
survey, therefore, was made of methods of curriculum revision and develop- 
ment in some fifty countries. Among the results obtained were the following 
facts: in 22 countries, curriculum revision is undertaken by the Ministry 
of Education; in 11 others, it involves the participation of teachers, parents 
and representatives of influential groups. In 16 countries, the proposed 
revision is submitted to criticism by educators and then tested in selected 
schools before being adopted for universal use. 

In addition, this pamphlet offers a more detailed description of the 
methods used in the following 20 countries: Austria, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Costa Rica, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Hungary, 
India, Japan, New Zealand, Pakistan, spate Poland, Switzerland, 
Thailand, Union of Soviet Socialist Republi cs, United Arab Republic 


(Egypt), United Kingdom, United States of America. 


Finally, Curriculum Revision and Research contains some particularly 
useful information on curriculum studies undertaken in various coun- 
tries. Stress is placed on the activities of the New York City Bureau of 
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| Curriculum Research. The study concludes that, first of all, the co-operation 
of pupils, parents and teachers is indispensable to curriculum improvement, 
) ‘Second, a school curriculum will be effective in so far as it is based on 
ons any knowledge of how children grow and learn and of the needs of 
modern society.’ . 
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News of 
national commissions 


Argentina. The National Commission of Argentina played a leading role 
in organizing the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

In a message which was broadcast to the Nation, the President of the 
Republic said: ‘Like all spiritual achievements, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights must be defended vigorously and experienced with a 
deeply felt conviction. It implies serious obligations for us all and requires 
a social climate of true brotherhood. To assert human rights means to 
eradicate hatred, violence and persecution not only from systems of 
government but also and above all from the heart of man himself.’ 

With the collaboration of the Municipality of Buenos Aires, an arts 
festival was held; a round-table on human rights was televised; 5,000 posters 
were put up and 100,000 booklets containing the text of the declaration 
were printed and distributed; appropriate films were shown; an exhibition 
of oriental works of art was organized in connexion with the anniversary and 
also with Unesco’s major 7 nage for the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values; special classes were given to explain the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights in primary and secondary schools 
throughout the country. In addition, the various provinces were invited 
to organize festivities. 


Australia. Education through Art in Australia is the title of a book edited 
by Dr. Bernard Smith, which springs from the particularly stimulating 
discussion at the Melbourne Unesco seminar on the relation of the visual 
arts in education. This seminar was as representative of Australian art 
as any gathering of its size could possibly have been and whose conclusions 
co-ordinated the fruits of many years of thought and experience. 

The first chapter, ‘Arts and the Australian Community’, is by Joseph 
Burke, Herald Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Melbourne. 
The second chapter is written by Desiderius Orban, Chairman of the 
Australian Unesco Advisory Committee for the Visual Arts from 1953 to 
1955. The next chapter is by O. A. Oeser, Professor of Psychology in the 
University of Melbourne. The active creativeness of children and its usually 
fatal contact with the stereotyped attitudes imposed by society is one of 
Professor Oeser’s special interests, and this essay should be brought to the 
_ notice of everyone in the country charged with the care of children. 

The fourth chapter is by John Dabron, Supervisor of Art in the Education 
Department of New South Wales. Chapter V is by Dr. L. Hirschfeld 
Mack, an artist and a former pupil of Walter Gropius at the Bouhaus 
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School; it tells how he teaches art to boys of a well-known Australian 
grammar school. 
Chapter VI has been written by Sir Daryl Lindsay, formerly Director 


of the National papier tpg damon ae re 
fa lg a a great gallery to the service of art education 
thro ut Victoria. In the following chapter, Gordon Thomson, Assis- 
tant of the , deals with the complicated problems concerned 
pe ee seer ae art teachers and the many unwarranted difficulties 


a they must still face if they continue to devote themselves throughout 
e to their 

In Chapter VIII, Colin Badger, Director of the Victorian Council of Adult 
Education, discusses the measures which have been used in Victoria since 
a BE 7 ote oy eccmr ee Y e ng RE Sree pt 
In Chapter IX, Campbell, Supervisor of Art in the Department of 
Education aikees Australia, discusses the question of ‘Art in Inter- 
national Understanding’ and tells of some of the ways in which the. Bristol 
seminar, which he attented as a representative from Australia, hoped to 
use art in the cause of international understanding. 

In Chapter X, Hal Missingham, Director of the National Gallery of 
New South Wales, considers the role that art can play in giving ane 
to life in present-day society, so bound down with routine, gadgets and 
secondhand emotions. 

Chapter XI is devoted to the new art syllabus for Victorian secondary 
schools which comes into existence in 1959. This syllabus is the result of a 
good deal of creative thinking by art educators, both in Victoria and abroad 
during the past ten years, and may be taken as one of the concrete results 
which have from the opinions and attitudes to art education 
expressed in this k. 

Chapter XII provides some interesting facts submitted to the Melbourne 
art seminar of 1954 the state of art education in three other 
Australian states: New South Wales, Queensland and Western Australia, 
An appendix gives a list of the resolutions passed by the seminar, together 
with a list of the participants. 


Austria. The French National Commission has to a proposal by 
the Austrian National Commission for a critical study of the history 
textbooks used in secondary school instruction in both countries that have 
bearing on the relationships between the two countries. 

A group of historians been designated by the French National 
Commission to write their observations on the Austrian textbooks, while 
* - firs er “ ep ou agreed 

n the first stage o pro our points of the programme were 
on as topics for the study: ther thie Preach goed hows ead 
the Habsburgs Of Auuirls from: 1528 ons the Thirty Years War; conflicts 
with the French royal house under Louis XIV; relationships between 
Austria and France in the eighteenth century. 

The Education Committee of the French National Commission also 
intends to bring into this study certain of its regional committees who 
will contribute their comments on these points. 


Belgium. A plenary meeting of the National Commission and all its sub- 
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commissions was held at Brussels in the Palais des Congrés on 24 February 
in observance of this anniversary. The President, Mr. Baugniet, announced 
that plans are being studied for increasing the participation of the National 
Commission in carrying out the programmes of the Organization. It 
was expected that moves would be made to bring about closer co-operation 
between the National Commission and the specialized sub-commissions. 

Professor Florkin, rapporteur of the Belgian delegation at the tenth 
session of the General Conference of Unesco, reported on the work of 
the Conference and the results obtained. The film produced by Radio- 
diffusion-telévision francaise recording the inauguration of the new Unesco 
headquarters was projected at the end of the session. 

The directors and teachers of schools participating in the co-ordinated 
experimental activities in education for international understanding recently 
spent a day exchanging information on their experiences. The meeting 
was held at the Ministry of Public Instruction, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. A. Puttemans, inspector of education and co-ordinator of 
the activities in Belgium, and in the presence of the Secretary-General of 
the Belgian National Commission. On the agenda were the discussion 
of reports presented by each school director and the study of the programme 
of activities for the next few months. Ten secondary.and normal schools, 
rug oo and some private, are taking part in these experimental activities 
in Belgium. 


Canada. The first national conference of the National Commission for 
Unesco took place at Montreal, 12 and 13 March 1959, in the presence of 
distinguished Canadians and of Mr. André Bertrand, Deputy Director 
of the. Unesco Department of Social Sciences, representing the Director- 
General, and of Mr. J. Zuckerman, chief of the Public Liaison Division 
of the Department of Mass Communication. The first plenary meeting 
of 12 March began with an address by Dr. Mackenzie, president of the 
National Commission, who recalled the circumstances of the establishment 
of the Art Council of Canada and then of the Canadian National 
Commission, and affirmed the determination of his colleagues and of 
himself to assure closer collaboration between Canada and Unesco. 

Several members of the Canadian delegation to the tenth session of the 
General Conference of Unesco outlined briefly the Unesco programme for 
1959-60, The 13 March was devoted entirely to an examination of the 
East-West major project. Mr. Ross Maclean gave a summary of his report, 
just published as a brochure, ‘Canada and Asia’, which presents a complete 
study of resources available to assure the greatest possible Canadian 
contribution to the work of the major project. 


France. The French National Commission for Unesco, in collaboration 
with the. French section of the International Museum Council and the 


Museums of France administration, organized an important exhibition ‘in 
Paris during the tenth session of the Conference, on the theme 
‘East-West gs and Influences in Fifty Centuries of Art’.! 


This exhibition, which had brought together some four hundred objects 
from all over the world, ta ee February. However, desirous that 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. TV, No. 12. 
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these works temporarily assembled should be more widely known 
enterprise have a more lasting effect, the French National Commission 
produced two sets of 20 colour slides of objects from the exhibition 
merge tg name edb yee le pee ay 
East and West. A small brochure by Mr. Elisseff and 
contains a commentary on each slide. The sets of slides 
the National Commission to cultural associations and i 

On Thursday 5 March the exhibition ‘Pierre and Marie Curie, 
Work and its Consequences’, prepared by the French and Polish National 
Commissions, was opened at Liége in the Grand Hall of the Lycée Léonie 
de Waha. The Belgian National Commission is eer Baye in 
Belgium and after Liége it will be presented in various o' cities. In 
Brussels it will be presented at the central railway station from 4 to 19 April. 

The French National Commission invites Commissions that wish to 
present the exhibition in their countries to suggest dates so as to facilitate 
the arrangement of a long-term schedule. 


elit 


: 
: 
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Federal Republic of Germany. On the occasion of the tenth Anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the German National 
Commission organized a special meeting in the Plenary Hall of the Federal 
Parliament, at which the President of the Federal Republic, Professor 
Theodore Heuss spoke on the subject of ‘The Meaning and Purpose of 
Human Rights’. This event, which was attended by government officials, 
Members of Parliament, the diplomatic corps, members of the 
National Commission and other personalities, was broadcast and televised 
and found a lively echo in the German press. ' ; 

At the end of last year, the working group of high schools in Essen, in 
co-operation with the German National Commission for Unesco, organized 
a Unesco week. On this occasion films were shown and lectures given 
on the work of Unesco and on race questions. This latter subject became 
also the theme of an essay competition,. The financial result of Unesco 
Week, amounting to some $1,750, was offered in the form of Unesco gift 
coupons to Indian schools. 


Haiti. The new Executive Committee of the National Commission has 
been set up as follows: President, Mr. Léon Laleau (re-elected); 


Vice-President, Mr, Max Bissainthe; Secretary, Mr. Marcel Desroches 
(re-elected). 


Hungary. The Hungarian National Commission for Unesco, the Institute 
of Cultural Relations and the Association of Fine and Applied Arts will 
present an international exhibition of children’s drawings at Budapest 
from 23 May to 7 June under the sponsorship of the Ministry of Culture 
in one of the biggest exhibition halls in Budapest. 

This exhibition will include a competition. An international jury of 
well-known artists and art teacher will select the prize-winners. 
Monaco. A Unesco travelling exhibition of reproductions of water colours, 


which lasted for three weeks, was held during February and March in 


the. building of Radio Monte-Carlo. The exhibition met with great 
success. ¢ 
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Norway. The Norwegian National Commission for Unesco met in plenary 
session on 26 Fe 1959 under the chairmanship of Harald L. Tveteras, 
Director of the University Library, Oslo. 

The meeting discussed the tenth session of the General Conference, 
reported on its own activities during 1958, planned its programme for 1959 
and listened to a talk by r Aalen on his study tour of the East. In 
addition, Professor Edgar op presented his appeal to scientists 
pads aibibends inrvem tignaioundapsdibeoumeatinasdetbetuedia haw 4 
better future could be possible through modern science and technology. 


eocienadiin SNSOLNEA RPSMY Sk vee of the national museums, to promote 
the advancement of anthropology, the fine arts and the natural sciences; 
to encourage research in these fields, develop popular interest in 
the museums’ activities and organize exhibitions of various sorts. The 
society would have sections for anthropology, archaeology, the fine arts 
and folklore. 
The Municipal Board of Education of the ay of Panama has awarded 
$3,000 for the establishment of a pilot school library. This is a project 
on which the National Commission has been working for some time. 


Poland. During the Warsaw Exhibition of Oriental Writing and Books, 
organized by the Polish National Commission within the framework of 

its Week of Cultural Appreciation of Oriental Countries, a short 

al colour film on the exhibition was made, directed by Professor 
. Jacoby. 

The Polish National Committee of the International Theatre Institute 
recently published the first number of its new monthly French language 
bulletin Le thédtre en Pologne. This publication gives readers abroad 
news and information on the theatre in Poland. 


Turkey. A co-ordinating committee for arid zone research was set up in 
Turkey on the initiative of the Turkish National Commission. Its aims 
are the development of research into arid zones and more especially 
(a) to classify existing documentation on arid zones; (b) to co-ordinate 
studies and research which have been carried out in different countries; 
(c) to establish co-ordination with the Consultative Committee for Arid 
Zone Research; (d) to organize conferences and scientific meetings and to 
spread news on work carried out in this field; (€) to assist in setting 
up of a Turkish Arid Zone Research Institute. 

The committee is controlled by the Turkish National Commission and 
its general assembly will consist of representatives of different ministries, 
universities and scientific establishments. 


United Arab Republic. The National Commission of the United Arab 

Republic has informed the Secretariat that arrangements have been 

completed for an Arabic language edition of the Umesco Courier to be 
issued regularly. 

Union of Soviet Socialist. Republics. The National Commission of the 

U.S.S.R. published recently in Russian seven pamphlets from the Unesco 

race series under the common title Race and Society. 
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United States of America. New appointments to the United. States 
National Commission have been announced. The new) members are 
Maxwell M. Rabb; Philip M. Evans, Special Assistant to the United —y 
Secretary of Commerce; Lewis L. Strauss; Dr. Frank Snowden, Dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts at Howard University; Dr. Ralph’ Gabriel, 
Professor of the School of International Service at the American University. 
Mr. Maxwell M. Rabb, former Secretary to the Cabinet for President 
Eisenhower, was Chairman of the United States Delegation to the tenth 
session of the General Conference. He acted as President Eisenhower's 
Personal Representative on minority problems and assisted in carrying 
out the President’s directive to end se tion in all federal establishments. 
He is now in private law practice in New York City. Prior to World War II 
he was secretary to Senators Lodge and Weeks, and after the war, became 
legal consultant to James Forrestal, then Secretary of the Navy. 


Venezuela. By a joint decree of the Ministries of Fo Affairs and 
Education, members of the National Commission which was recently 
re-organized were appointed. Membership will be into four 
committees: Science, Cultural Activities, Arts an ucation. The 
Secretary of the National Commission is Dr. Leonardo Diaz Gonzalez. 
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News of 
international non-governmental 
organizations 


International Theatre Institute 


The executive committee of the International Theatre Institute held its 
twenty-eighth meeting in March. The committee made a number of im- 
portant ¢ ns, among which are the following. 

The th Congress ef the International Theatre Institute will be held 
at Helsinki from 1. to 7 June. The theme of the discussions of the congress 
will be the avant-garde tendencies in the theatre of today. Various 
personnages have been asked to take part in the discussions, and Eugene 
Tonesco has already accepted the invitation. 

The June meeting in the Finnish capital will be the first to consider the 
theatre as an artistic creation in itself and as one of the highest manifestations 
of culture, without, however, neglecting the practical and administrative 
problems involved in the exchanges between theatres and dramatists of 
different countries. The executive committee expects the meeting will 
provide an excellent opportunity to study the methods and the aims of the 
contemporary theatre, and, particularly, the avant-garde tendencies that 
a of more and more interest to playwrights and the international 
public. 

Further, after hearing a report by the Secretary-General, Mr. Jean 
Darcante, who has just made a tour of Latin America, the committee 
decided to create a branch, or regional centre, of the International Theatre 
Institute, which will be named the Latin-American Theatre Institute. This 
institute will have its headquarters in Santiago de Chile; Argentina will 
have the presidency of it, and Brazil the vice-president post. The new 
body will organize periodic conferences spaced between the sessions of 
the International Institute. The first of the conferences will be held at 
Montevideo in 1960. 

The final proofs of the dictionary of technical terms of the theatre, 
prepared by the institute, were approved. This dictionary, to be published 
soon in eight languages, is expected to be of valuable service in the encpanges 
between diverse national theatres. 

By another decision of the executive committee, a series of foreign plays 
translated into French will, from now on, precede regularly the season of 
the Théatre des Nations which takes place each year in Paris. 

. Finally, the executive committee supported the initiative of the Secretary- 
General concerning literary exchanges between young writers of different 
countries and languages. According to this plan, each national committee 
of the International Theatre Institute is to assist young writers to establish 
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personal relations with their colleagues abroad, who can translate 
a —_ or put the writers into contact with companies wishing to produce 
their plays. 


Council for International Organizations of Medical Sciences 


The Eighth International Congress of Bronchoesophagology was held 
at Mexico City from 14 to 18 March; Dr. R. Tapia Acuna (Mexico) presided, 
The secretary-general of the congress was Dr. C. L. Jackson (United States). 


International Council of Museums 


The Fifth General Conference of the International Council of Museums 
(ICOM) will be held at Stockholm from 1 to 8 July inclusive. It will have 
as theme ‘Museums as Mirrors: their Potentialities and Limitations.’ 
The week of the conference will include meetings of the advisory board, 
of the executive committee, of all the international subject committees 
and of the ICOM general assembly; three lectures, two days of excursions 
and a few guided visits to museums in the capital and the vicinity. Addi- 
tional meetings of some of the international committees will be held at 
Copenhagen, Oslo or Stockholm immediately before or after the week of 
the conference, and the Swedish committee will assure the organizational 
work in co-operation with the Danish, Finnish and Norwegian committees, 
An ICOM centre will be set up in Stockholm in the Liljevachs Konsthall. 
Meetings of ICOM bodies and working groups will be held there, and 
temporary exhibitions concerning museums will be displayed. 
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The Director-General’s Activities 


On 3 March the Director-General visited Geneva to attend the meeting of 
the Executive Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund (Unicef) 
which was to discuss the assistance that the fund is considering giving in 
the training of primary school teachers where its traditio ds of 
competence, such as health, hygiene, nutrition and household management, 
are concerned. 

On 6 March the Director-General attended the luncheon for the cultural 
attachés of embassies and legations in Paris, given by the permanent delegate 
of Austria to Unesco, Mr. A, Philippovich. 

On 10 March he received the newly appointed permanent delegate of the 
United Arab Republic to Unesco, the well-known writer Tewfik el Hakim, 
who was accompanied by Mr. Ala-ed-din Abdellatif, leader of the United 
Arab Republic’s educational mission to France. 

Mr. Veronese was invited to the luncheon given by the Administrative 
Council of the International Children’s Centre at the Chateau de Long- 
champ on 13 March. On the following day, he received Mr. Harold 
Stassen and Mr. Dean Woolrich and talked with them about the Technical 
University of the Middle East at Ankara. 

On 19 March, the Director-General spoke at the round table on Social 
Implications of Technological Change, organized by the International 
Social Science Council. On the same day, he received the Italian Premier, 
Mr. Antonio Segni, who had come to see Unesco House, and introduced 
the Italian members of the Secretariat to him. In the evening, Mr. Veronese 
gave an address at the Sorbonne on the problems of youth in the world 
today (see page 161). 

On 20 March, Mr. Veronese visited Mr. André Malraux, the French 
Minister of State. On the same day he attended the luncheon given by 
Mr. Paulo de Berredo Carneiro in honour of the president of the Instituto 
Brasileiro de Educacao e Cultura, Mr. Cavalcanti. The Director-General 
received Mr. Cavalcanti on 23 March. 

On 24 March, he also received the Executive Secretary of the Economic 
Commission for Africa, Mr. Mekki Abbas. On 25 March, Mr. Veronese 
called on the French Minister of Education, Mr. André Boulloche. On 
26 March, he was present at a luncheon at the German Embassy in honour 
of Professor Karl von Frisch; and, in the evening, the Director-General 
presented the Kalinga Prize for Popularization of Science to Professor 


. von Frisch at a short ceremony in which H.E. Mr. Blankenhorn, the 


Ambassador of the Federal ngeees of Germany, H.E. Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar, the Ambassador of India, and Mr. Franz Karasek, the 
Austrian Chargé d’Affaires, took part. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
April to July 1959 


1. This is the timetable of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized 
by Unesco for the four coming months. § 
2. This time-table does not include convened by the United Nations, the 


meetings 
Specialized Agencies, mete yates on Ag nay to which Unesco has 
been invited to send 








in the margin. 
Date Place 
APRIL 
1-2 Bureau of the International Committee on Monu- UNESCO 
ments, Artistic and Historical Sites and Archaeo- 
logical Excavations 
1-4* International Association of Plastic Arts: Executive | UNESCO 
Committee. 
3-4* International Association of Plastic Arts: Inter- UNESCO 
national Legal Committee 
| 6-8 Conference of Internationally-Minded Schools UNESCO 
| 6-16 Seminar on Methods and Techniques for Adult TWICKENHAM 
Education in Non-governmental Organizations i 
concerned with Women’s Interests England) 
11-13 International Committee on Laboratory Animals LONDON 
20-23 Study Group on Applied Arts and Designs UNESCO 
20-23 Joint Meeting, Unesco/German Trade Union Group. UNESCO 
20-24 International Advisory Committee on Research in GIESSEN 
the Natural Sciences Programme of Unesco (Germany) 
22-24 Bureau of the International Commission for a UNESCO 
History of the Scientificand Cultural Development 
of Mankind 
27-28 Working Parties of international non-governmental UNESCO 
organizations on education for international 
understanding and co-operation 
30 April- Meeting of representatives of international youth CHAMONIX 
3 May organizations with a view to the conduct of a 
survey under the East-West major project 
4-5 days Symposium on Resistance of Insects to Insecticides Camo 
dates not fixed (convened by the Middle East Science Co-opera- 
tion Office) 
3 weeks Training course in calculation and application of BEIRUT 
date not fixed prestressed concrete (convened by the Middle- 
East Science Co-operation Office) 
4 weeks Training course in chemistry (convened by the South- KUALA LUMPUR 
dates not fixed East Asia Science Co-operation Office) (Malaya) 
MAY 
2-3* Organizing Committee for the Third General UNESCO 


representatives or 
Any changes in this time-table will nan notified in subsequent issues of the Unesco 
Chronicle. 
4. Meetings ‘subsidized, though not convened by Unesco, are marked by an asterisk 


Conference of the International Association of 
Universities 
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Date 


MAY (cont.) 


10 
11-14 


11-15 
12-15* 


19-23* 
19-23 


20-22 


25 May- 
13 June 
15 days 


dates not fixed 


JUNE 


8-10 (tentative) 


13 


15-20 
17-19 


22-26 


JULY 


1-7 


6-15 


148 


Committee of scientific consultants for the prepara- 
tion of the travelling science exhibition on auto- 
mation. 

Meeting of consultants to advise Unesco on its Cell 
Biology Programme. 

Joint meeting of the Bureau. of the International 
Advisory Committee on Bibliography and repre- 
sentatives of the International Advisory Committee 
for Documentation and Terminology in Pure and 
Applied Science 

Consultative Committee on Adult Education 

Meeting of representatives of radio organizations 
(convened by the International Music Council) 

Fourth Congress of the International Federation 
of Musicians (convened by the International 
Music Council) 

Advisory Committee for the major project on 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values 

Working Party to make selections for the Catalogue 
of Colour Reproductions of Paintings prior to 1860 
(Sth ed. 1959) 

Fifty-fourth session of the Executive Board 


ing course on crystallography (convened by 
the Latin America Science Co-operation Office) 


paonemnes on Human Physiology in Arid 


Maa of consultants for the preparation of the 
Seieeeioret! Conference on Information Pro- 


International Conference on Information Pro- 


cessing. 

Meeting with representatives of foundations aiding 
library development 

Committee of scientific consultants for the prepara- 
tion of the travelling science exhibition on auto- 

mation 

Symposium on Immediate and Low-level Effects of 
Ionizing Radiations (convened jointly by the 
Italian National Commission for Nuclear 
Research, I.U.B.S. and Unesco). 


Seminar on Mexican Higher Education Scheme 

Bureau of the International Federation for Modern 
Languages and Literature (ICPHS) 

Unesco/IBE Joint Committee 

Twenty-second International Conference on Public 
Education 





Place 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


UNESCO 


NEW YORK 


UNESCO 


VENICE 


UNESCO 


GENEVA 
GENEVA 














Date 


6-18 
6-25 





(cont.) 


Joint United Nations/Unesco Seminar on Social 
Aspects of Urbanization in. Latin America 

Regional Workshop Seminar on Technical and 
Vocational Education in Asia 

Meeting of the committee elected by the Sixth Con- 
ference of Non-governmental Organizations 
approved for Consultative Arrangements with 
Unesco 


Place 


SANTIAGO 
(Chile) 
TOKYO 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


“a de publicité S.A. 
16, rue Marca, : 
N.V. Boekhandel, 
Belgiélei 151, 


BURMA 
S.P.C.K (Burma), 
549 Merchant 
P.O. Box 222, 
RANGOON. 
CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 
} avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENH. 
CANADA 
The ’s Printer, 
Ottawa (Ont.). 
Cc 


Central, 
. Carrera 6-A n.° 14-32, 
Bosori. 


COSTA RICA 
y Libreria 


apartado 1313, 
San José. 


CUBA 
Libreria Econémica, 
Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
La HaBana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Artia Ltd., 
30, Ve Smeck4ch, 
Prana 2. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Librarie J. Bocage, 
15, rue Ledru-Rollin, 
B.P. 208, 
Fort-pE-France (Martinique). 


ar ty (FED. REP.) 
R. Oldenbourg K.G., 
Unesco-Vertried fir 
Deutschland, 
— 145, 
MUNCHEN 8 


IS) 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
Road 


and 48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, 
Te. Aviv. 


ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria 


Olas Capped 28, 
casella postale 552, 


J 











LEBANON 
Librairie universelle, 
avenue des Francais, 
BEYROUTH. 
LIBERIA 
J. Kamara, 
69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
Monrovia. 
Lion 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 


33, Grand-Rue, 
LUxEMBOURG. 


MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) 
& SINGAPORE 


Peter Chong 
P.O. Box 135, 
SINGAPORE. 


NORWAY 
AS. 


Osto. 

—- 
Ferozsons: 

60 The Mall, 

LAHORE; 

Bunder Road, 

KARACHI; 

35, The Mall, 

PesHawar. 


Unesco 


books and 
cultural character. For full information please write to: Unesco Coupon 
Paris-7*, F: 


Book Coupons can be used 


PANAMA 
Cultural Panamefia, 
Avenida 7.a n.o T1-49, 
apartado de correos 2018, 
PANAMA. 

PARAGUAY 
de Nizza, 
calle Pte. Franco 39/43, 


WARSZAWA. 
PORTUGAL 


RUMANIA 
Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
BucurgstTI1. 

SINGAPORE 
See Malaya (Federation of). 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 
to purchase all 


Hachette, 
469, Istikial Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, 
ISTANBUL. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Shaik’s Bookstore (Pty) 


Led., 
Libri 

Building, 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 






New Yorx 27. lama 


my og de Cooperacién 
Unesco tro 
Cientifica para América Latina, 
bulevar Atgas gem 
a & < correo 859, 
Oficina de Gsten dp Paguscentestén 
de Editoriales, 
-¥ 2 gO ace 1342, 
e 
eels. 
Usss 
Moskva G-200. 
Vv 
Libreria Villegas Venezolana, 
avenida Urdaneta, 
esquina calle Norte 17, 
bdificio 26-08, : 
CARACAS. 
VIET-NAM 
Xuén-Thu, 
185-193, rue Tu-Do, 
B.P. 283, 
Saicon. 
YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugosiovenska Knjiga, | 
Terazije 27, 
Beoorab. 


periodicals of an educational scientific or 
Office, 


Place de Fontenoy, 





